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NEWTON'S CALAMITY. 


D’ Israeli will have occasion to 
introduce another chapter into his 
“Calamities of Authors.” After 
the lapse of more than a century, 
the researches of modern scholars 
have discovered that the great Sir 
Isaac Newton was afflicted, for a 
short portion of his life, with a dis- 
ordered mind. A sharp controver- 
sy has recently been carried on 
between some men of science in 
England and France, one side af- 
firming, and the other denying the 
fact. But, we believe, the candid 
and impartial of both nations at 
length admit it to be true. Ma- 
ny of our readers, although young, 
have undoubtedly heard much of 
Sir Isaac Newton, and will feel 
some interest in the account which 
we shall now give of this subject. 

It had always been well known 
that Newton, when arrived at the 
age of fifty, was so unfortunate as 
to lose a large number of his valua- 
ble manuscripts by fire. He had 
been labouring upon them for many 
years, and they contained the results 
of some of his most important dis- 
coveries. The mildness and sweet- 
ness Of his character are recorded 
to have been wonderfully exhibited 
on this oceasion, of which a beauti- 
ful anecdote is often told. It seems 
that the fire was communicated to 
his papers by a dog jumping upon 
the table, and oversetting a candle 
amoung them. The onlyeexhibition 
vf passion which, for a long time, 
Newton was known to have made 
on the occasion, was, the exclama- 
tion, “Oh, Ponto, Ponto! if you could 
know what mischief you have done, 
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what grief would overwhelm you!’ 

Within a few years, a number of 
letters have been discovered both in 
England and onthe continent of 
Europe, which demonstrate,to a mo- 
ral certainty, that this great man 
was for a short time disordered in 
his intellect, about the period when 
the above mentioned accident took 
place. It is, however, very difficult, 
if not impossible to decide, whether 
his temporary insanity was owing to 
the calamity of losing his papers, or 
to the intensity of his application to 
study, or to some more general dis- 
turbance of his constitution. Per- 
haps each of theca raucscs may 
have more or less combined with 
the others, to produce the effect. 

The first proof of the fact itself 
consists in the following uote, dis- 
covered among the manuscripts of 
the celebrated Huygens, a Dutch. 
man, which were deposited in the 
library at Leyden. 

«‘On the 29th of May, 1694, M. Colin, 
a Scotchman, informed me that, eighteen 
months ago, the illustrious geometer, Isaac 
Newton, became insane, either in conse- 
quence of his too intense application to 
his studies, or from excessive grief at hav- 
ing lost by fire his chemical laboratory and 
several manuscripts. When he came to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, he made 
some observations that indicated an alien- 
ation of his mind. He was immediately 
taken care of by his friends, who confined 
him to his house and applied remedies, by 
means of which he had now so far recov- 
ered his health that he begeato understand 
the Principia.”’ 

Confirming the account given in 
the above note, the following pas- 
sage has been extracted from a 
manuscript journal kept by a student 
in the university of Cambridge, 
England, while Newton wasa mem- 
ber of that institution. 





| 1692, Fehnary 3d, What I heard to 





day I must relate. There is one Mr. New- 
ton (whom I have very often seen) Fel= 
low of Trinity College, that is mighty fa- 
mous for his learning, being a most excel- 
lent mathematician, philosopher, divine, 
&e. He has been fellow of the Royal Sa-- 
ciety these many years, and amongst oth=. 
er very learned books and tracts he’s writ> 
ten one upon the mathematical principles 
of a which has got him a migh- 
ty name, he having received, especially 
rom Scotland, abundance of congratula~ 
tory letters forthe same; but of all the 
books he ever wrote, there was one of 
colours and light, established upon thou- 
sands of his experiments which he had 
been twenty years of making, and which 
had cost him many hundred of pounds. 
This book, which he valued so much, and 


which was so much talked of, had the il} 
luck to perish, and be utterly lost, jast 


when the learned author was almost at 
putting a conclusion at the same, after this 
manner. In a winter's morning, leaving 
it rage his other papers on Tis study 
table, whilst he went to chapel, the can- 
die, which he had unfortunately left burn- 
ing there too, catched hold by some means 
of other papers, and they fired the afore- 
said book, and utterly consumed it and 
several other valuable writings; and, which 
is most wonderful. did no further mischief, 
But when Mr. Newton came from chapel, 
and had seen what was done, every one 
thought he would have been mad, he was 
so troubled thereat, that he was not him-. 
self for a month after.’’ 


The couciusion to be drawn from 
the above passages, is still further 


established by some jetters from the | 


pen of Sir Isaac Newton himself, 
written about the period in question. 
The first we shall present, is ad. 
dressed to Mr. Pepys, Secretary of 
the Admiralty, and is as follows. 
‘Sept 13, 1693, 

Sir, 

Some time after Mr. Millington had de- 


livered your message, he pressed me to see 
you the nexttime I wentto London. 1 was 


"| averse; but upon his press, consented, 
t 


before | considered w d, for I am 
extremely troubled at the embroilment I 
am ip, and have neither ate ner dept well 


- 
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‘this twelve-month, nor have my former 
consistency of —. I never ayes 
te get any thing our interest, nor by 

ha Seeman » te Bg but am now sensible 
1 must withdraw from your acquaintance, 
and see neither you nor the rest of my 
friends any more, if I may but leave them 
Lie fs I beg your pal for saying 1 
would see you ‘again, and rest yout most 
humble and most obedient servant, 

Is. Newron.”’ 


Mr. Pepys mentions in his jour- 
nal that he was very much aston- 
ished at receiving this singular and 
incoherent epistle. Thinking New- 
ton had gone mad, and not know- 
ing well what ree to make, he 
wrote to the Mr. Millington named 
in the letter to inquire into Newton’s 
health. From him he received the 
assurance, that he had never taken 
nor delivered any such message as 
that mentioned in Newton’s Tuer, 
“and therefore,” says he, 

‘‘T went immediately to wait upon him, 
when, upon his own accord, and before I 
had time to ask him any question, he teld 
me that he had writ to you a very odd 
letter, at which he was much concerned; 
added, that it was in a distemper that 
much seized his head, and that kept him 
awake for above five nights together, which 
he desired I would represent to you, and 


beg your dire much asha- 
dank be ld be so ru aaa enaanins Son 


whom he hath so great an honour.’’ 


The only other documents neces- 
sary toquote are two letters from 
Newton to Locke, which exhibit, to 
a demonstration, the same state of 


mind. 

“‘Sir,—Being of opinion that you endeav- 
oured to embroil me with women, and by 
other means, | was so much affected with 
it, as that when one told me you were 
sickly and could not live, I answered 
’twere better if you were dead. I desire 
you to forgive me this unch»ritableness; 
for I am now satisfied that what you have 
done is just, and 1 heg your pardon for 
having had hard thoughts of you for it, 
and for representing that you struck at 
the root of morality, in a principle you 
laid down in your book of ideas, and de- 
aigned to pursue in another book, and that 
I took you f r a Hobbist—. beg your par- 
don also for saying or thinking that there 
was a design to sell me an office, or to em- 
broil me. Lam your most humble and 
unfortunate servant, 

Is. Newron.”’ 


Locke answered his friend ina 
letter, fullof surprise and anxiety 
for his situation, and received from 
him the following reply: — 

‘*Sir,—The last winter, by sleepi 
te my fire, 1 got an ill habit ao 
ing; and a and which has this Sum- 


— 


mer been epidemical, put me farther out 
of order, so that when I wrote to you, I 
had not slept an hour a night for a fort- 
night together, and for five days together 
not a wink. I remember I wrote to you, 
but what I said of your book, I remember 
not. Ef you please to send me a trans- 
cript of that , L will give you an 
account of it, if Lcan. fam your hum- 
ble servant, Is. Newron.”’ 

It ought not to be omitted, that al- 
though Newton lived thirty years 
after this period, yet he never again 
prosecuted any of those severe in- 
vestigations into science, which had 
so astonished and instructed the 
world. Whether he feared the ef- 
fects of renewed application, or 
whether his mind had become weak- 
ened and exhausted, it is impossible 
to say. 

The contemplation of such an 
example of affliction as this, in- 
spires us with a deep feeling of hu- 
man weakness, and bids the pride 
of intellect bow down in humble 
awe. 





For the Southern Rose Bud. 
On the certainty of Death, and 
uncertainty of the time. 
As surely as our bodies exist, so 


surely must they disappear from the 
scenes where they have been gath- 


ering their chequered stores of hap- 
piness and pain. The time must 
draw near, when every living man 
must die. 

Let us meditate on that appalling 
texture of uncertainty which Provi- 
dence has been pleased to weave 
around thisevent. When an infant 
is born into the world, who can pre- 
dict the extent to which the little, 
tender thread of its being will be 
protracted? Perhaps a convulsive 
struggle is destined immediately to 
extinguish its vital spark, as soon as 
one ray of light has fallen on its 
opening eye, and one breath from 
the surrounding air has entered its 
heaving lungs. Perhaps it will be 
called to Heaven a little later, after 
it has taken a few of its first les- 
sons of happiness, has caught and 
responded to the smile of parental 
tenderness, and has recognised the 
voice which quiets its pains and 
soothes it to repose. Perhaps it is 
not to besnatched away, until the 
Tire of intelligence shall have been 
kindled up in its eye, the names of 





those whom it loves been repeated 





on its tongue, and its rapid ideas 
and childish wonders been commu- 
nicated to its fond admirers. Per- 
haps it is fated to become the object 
of hopes still higher, of cares still 
deeper, of interests still stronger. 
It is to accomplish some task of let- 
tered toil, it is to rove abroad with 
its chosen companions, it is to put a 
thousand questions, and tell a thou- 
sand adventures to the parental ear, 
and is then to cease its sports, its 
tasks, its exertions, and its adven- 
tures. Perhaps a few more annual 
suns will revolve around its head, 
and it will not be gathered to its 
green grave, until it has mastered 
the preparatory learning of the 
school, and has almost become the 
friend and companion of those to 
whom it owes its being. Perhaps 
its days are not to be numbered 
until it shall have just entered the 
busy arena of life, commenced a 
bright career of usefulness, and look- 
ed forward with kindling hope to an 
honourable result of its youthful 
studies and early education. _Per- 
haps the new-born infant, which we 
are placing in imagination before us, 
is appointed by Providence to reach 
a more protracted term of its earth - 
ly existence—to be cut short only 
in the middle of its days—to lay 
down the burthen of life just then 
when it has most strength to bear it, 
and to be followed to the grave by 
a train of infant orphans, who are 
scarcely conscious of the loss they 
sustain. But perhaps it will be a- 
mong the few who survive till the 
time of their soft autumnal decline, 
having buried nearly all the com- 
panions of their youth, and seen the 
world stocked with new faces, char- 
acterised by new manners, and im- 
bued with different principles from 
those, which it was taught at an ear- 
ly age to reverence. Perhaps it 
will be among the very few who ar- 
rive within the limits of old age, 
having stood in the ranks of three 
generations, and whe, at length, are 
ready and willing to approach their 
graves, 

‘*Like one, who wraps the drapery of his 

couch “™ 
‘*About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.’’ 

Or perhaps, his pilgrimage is to be 
more extended still, and a second 
childhood is by and by to come over 
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his frame, and memory is to fail him, 
and his bodily faculties are to decay 
and depart, and if any feeling is to 
remain to his shattered mind, it is 
the wish that he may go away, 
and be at rest. Thus sooner or la- 
ter the time will draw near, when 
every living man must die. G. 





OLD AGE. 


It is said that old age dwells more 
on the remote past, than on the pre- 
sent or future. The scenes of its 
early youth have made so vivid an 
impression on the memory, that it 
loves to revert tothose enjoyments 
and active scenes and feeliags which 
once constituted the very life of life. 
Perhaps it is a merciful provision of 
our good Creator, thus to balance 
the inevitable ills and realities of our 
declining years, by keeping the flow- 
ers of memory green and flourish- 
ing, and strewing them along the 
nearer and rugged pathway to the 
tomb. G 





ANECDOTES. 


A Queer Amusement.—A Lon- 
don paper relates an account of a 
singular wager between the son of 
an earl, and a member of the Royal 
Household. The former, a lad of 
14, laid a bet of fifty guineas, that 
he would sail in a washing tub 
from Blackfriars to Westminster, 
having six geese harnessed to take 
him in tow. He performed this 
feat without the least difficulty, in 
presence of a number of distinguish- 
ed personages, among whom was 
Queen Adelaide. Whenever the 
geese were inclined to deviate, they 
were gently guided by the aid of a 
stick into the right course again. 
This young man had trained the 
geese in question on a large pond en 
his father’s estate. 





Among the peculiar delicacies of 
the tables of the grandees of Spain, 
is a species of small ham, of a very 
red color, formed from pigs. reared 
on the estates of the Duke del Arces, 
in a small healthy park, abounding 
in snakes, which constitute the sole 
food of these favoured animals.— 
The Arcos hams are said to possess 
a most pungent and appetizing fla- 
vour, resembling that of pickled 
tunny. 


An unfortunate Polish exile, who 
had been subsisting on funds raised 
by charity in the city of London, has 
been recently married to a young la- 
dy, with a fortune of 10,000 pounds 
sterling. 





Answer to Conundrum, 
72. He is trying his first cause. (caws.) 











For my Youngest Readers. 





William and James are two little 
boys, whom I know very well.— 
They are generally good boys, and 
all their little schoolfellows and play- 
mates love them very much, for 
they have been taught by their pa- 
rents, that God will not ‘love little 
children who are unkind to each 
other, and when they remember 
what their parents say to them, and 
try to be good-natured to every bo- 
dy, they are sweet children, and 
their little faces are all dimpled with 
smiles, and they are very happy. 
But one day they forgot these good 
instructions, and allowed their evil 
tempers to get the better of them, 
and when they felt their passions 
rising, they did not pray to God to 
help them to be good, but they got 
angry with each other, and made 
their dear parents angry,and what is 
worse than all, God was angry with 
them too. They were playing in 
the yard, and William had a long 
piece of twine which he had fixed 
over anail at the top of the fence; at 
one end of the twine they had tied a 
little, old chair, which they called a 
“pretty painted barrel,” and they 
were drawing it up, as they had 
seen barrels of flour conveyed to an 
upper story. They would take it 
by turns to pull, and would try to 
sing as the sailors do, when raising 
heavy weights. This play was not 
quite a safe one, for if the string 
had slipped from the nail, the chair 
might have fallen upon them, and 
hurt them very much. They soon 
found that the twine cut their little 
hands, and William said, “if I had 
a good piece of stick to tie to the 
twine, I could pull it a great deal 
better.” Then they both remem- 
bered where they had left a fine 
round stick, and away they ran to 
get it. They reached the place 
nearly at the same time, but Wil- 
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liam, who was older than James, 
caught the stick, and held it up tri- 
umphaatly. Little James said it 
was his turn to pull, and he would 
have it, but William would not give 
it up; so they struggled for some 
time together, till both began to 
scream loudly from passion. Their 
mother hearing the noise ran out to 
them, but how did her heart bleed 
to see her dear little boys pulling 
and scratching each other, their 
sweet faces swollen and inflamed 
with anger. She took the stick 
from.them and led each of them 
into the house, and tried to rea- 
son with them upon the sinful- 
ness of their conduct, but they were 
so angry that they could not listen 
to her. So she placed them each 
in a chair, and would not talk to 
them till they were more cool and 
composed. She sat down in the 
room with them, and a silent tear 
trickled down her cheek. Soon 
their Father came home, and they 
could not run to kiss him as usual, 
and he looked very sad to see them 
seated up in chairs, like bad boys. 
Their mother told him how naughty 
William and James had been, and 
he called his boys to him, and talked 
to them very kindly, but he looked 
quite grave, as if he could hardly 
keep from crying. He told them 
how they had offended God, and 
grieved the hearts of their parents, 
and he said, “your father and moth. 
er cannot kiss you when you go to 
bed, unless you are very sorry for 
your bad behaviour, and you must 
ask the forgiveness of God, or he 
will continue to be angry with you, 
and how can my dear boys go to 
sleep, if God is angry with them?” 
Then their little hearts began to 
melt, and they told their father that 
they were very sorry for what they 
had done, and would try to be good - 
children, and they kissed their father 
and mother, and kissed each other 
sweetly, and went to play again, 
feeling quite happy. And at night, 
when they knelt at their mother’s 
knee, they prayed to God to forgive 
them, andto help them to subdue 
their evil passions. Then they kiss- 
ed their parents, and went to bed. 
They slept sweetly and soundly, 
and God took care of them, and 
loved them because they were good 





| children. MARY. 
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OR LGLNALR POBTEY. Mary! tho’ richer gifts than mine 


Should come to claim thy happy smile, 
This offering ‘‘from my heart to thine,’’— 
Oh! will it be forgot the while? 


Heaven’s azure glory floats o’er all; 

The beams, that light the queenly rose, 
Upon the violet softly fall, 

And cheer and bless it, as it blows! 


Sweet! while some gifted poet twines 
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FOR oun SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. A prouder ‘‘wreath of rhyme”” for thes, 
» Wilt bid thy blue eyes love my lines? 
THE PARTING. Wilt read them, and remember me? 
Boston, Mass. FLORENCE. 





‘The Evening, it was dark and chill, 
And sad was my poor heart, 


: FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE-BUD. 
When forced, by unrelenting fate, 


From her f loved, to part. GOoD NIGHT. 
The tear- trembled i : ‘ , ; ; 
\pd Peccka ongents deals, oe Dear Mother! kiss your little child, 
‘ly bosom laboured with a sigh, ‘The dreary night has come, 

Lhe blood forsook my check. And all without is dark and wild, 


So different from my home. 

I’ve looked upon the frowning sky. 
No pretty stars are there, 

No lovely moon is shining high, 


For Lopes, and fears, and griefs o’ercame 
My feelings like a flood, 
As by her side, that lonely night, 


All cheerlesely I stood. . To make it bright and fair. 

For many years had I essay’d mth 

The fair one’s love to gain; The wind is howling all around— 
And oft had told the moving tale ‘other, are you afraid? 


I think that was a dreadful sound, 
The rolling thunder made. 

And yet you smile as sweetly now. 
As if ’twere all serene, 

And on my Father’s placid brow, 
No terror can be seen. 


Of love and heartfelt pain. 


But never had 1 won a word 

Of promise to my ear; 

And still my love to her remained 
As fervent and sincere. 

And still that love shall ever last 


The test of chance and time, Though loudly roars the chilling wind, 
Until beneath its kindred dust, We cannot feel its power, 
Sleeps this frail form of mine. O Mother! now I know how kind, 


In this terrific hour, 

is that Almighty guardian cae, 
Which shields me from the storm, 
And makes me feel so happy here, 
So pleasant and so warm. 


lew words I spake—these few declared 
My wishes—and I felt, 

As if such faithful Jove as mine, 

Her tender heart must melt. 

But ah! no love repaid my love, 


No sighs did answer mine! Many a little orphan child, 
No kindly ray of hope to soothe— Is shiv’ring all alone, 
Of favour, not a sign. With no kind bosom, warm and mild, 


To rest his head upon. 

Poor little boy! I'd gladly share 
My pleasant home with you, 
My Father anc my Mother dear, 
Would love you kindly too. 


And yet she did not scorn me—no! 
She proffer’d friendly hand, 

And proffer’d friendly feelings too! 
No more could I demand. 

1 told her I should love her still, 


Forever, and forever: Well—lI will pray this very night, 
The tie that bound my heart to ber For orphans poor and sad, 
Should never, never sever. Are they not precious in His sight 


Who makes all nature glad, 

When with the morning’s rosy light, 
The little birds rejoice, 

And all creation smiling bright, 
Raises a cheerful voice? 


I raised her hand, as lily fair, 4 
impressed one gentle kiss; 

‘Took one last jook—and left her there; 
And with her left my bliss. 

For ne’er shall be that hour forgot, 


Nor kiss that kiss destroy ; I’m going to my little bed, 
Whatever fate may be the lot I shall not see you there, 
Of one unknown to joy. H. . Yet I will sweetly rest my head, 


And trust th’ Almighty’s care. 
Good night, dear Mother—may you sleep, 
Lulled by the pattering rain; 
Good night, dear Father—God will keep, 


TO MARY, And raise us all again. . 


‘tharleston, S. C. 
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